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ABSTRACT 

This booklet presents the concepts of essential and 
generic skills and issues raised by their incorporation in New 
Zealand's National Qualifications Framework (NQF) . The first section 
discusses the concepts of essential and generic skills. The second 
section addresses three major reasons for wider understanding and 
discussion of these concepts: curriculum and assessment requirements 
resulting fror the New Zealand Curriculum Framework; need to identify 
essential and generic skills arising from the development of unit 
standards and qualifications spanning a range of occupations; and 
similar developments in the assessment and recognition of skills 
overseas. The third section raises the following issues that must be 
addressed before decisions on essential and generic skills within the 
NQF are made: the place for separate essential skills units in the 
Nf*^* recognition of essential and generic skills in the NQF at all 
levels; development of essential and generic skills in meaningful 
contexts; transfer of skills to new situations; and reporting of 
skills achievement. The final section presents four alternatives for 
recognizing essential skills in the NQF. These four models are the 
separation, adjunct, integrated, and combination models. Advantages 
and disadvantages are listed. Appendixes include 15 references, 
Record of Achievement (skills list), Ministry of Education essential 
skills descriptors, General Vocational Qualifications x Unit in 
Problem Solving, and glossary. (YLB) 
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Partnership 



The New Zealand Qualifications Autliority recognises that integral to its opera- 
lions, both internal and external, is the need to be responsive to the aspirations, needs and 
concerns of the Maori people. The following will therefore be taken into account when 
ill) piemen dug the principles and processes contained in tiiis document: 

■ honouring the principles of the Treaty of Wniiangi through exercising the 
Authority's power of government reasonably and in good faith, so that the Maori 
interests specified in the Treaty are actively protected: 

■ eliminating the gaps which exist in relation to the educational, personal, social, 
cultural and economic well-being of Maori people, and which do not result from 
individual or cultural preferences; 

■ providing opportunities for Maori people to develop economic activities as a sound 
base for realising their aspi r \tions, to promote their self-sufficiency and to elimi- 
nate attitudes of dependency; 

■ providing for Maori language and culture to receive an equitable allocation of 
resources and a fair opportunity to develop, having regard to the contribution made 
bv Maori language and culture towards the development of a unique New Zealand 
identity. 

Responsiveness is an issue of equal importance both to the Maori people and other 
New Zcalandcp-. The Qualifications Authority will operate in a way that ensures that re- 
sponsiveness is part of cNcryday operations. 
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This booklet presumes an understanding of the National Qualifications Framework 
and the New Zealand Curriculum Framework. Information on the 

National Qualifications Framework can be obtained from: 
Communications Manager, New Zealand Qualifications Authority, 
P O Box 160, Wellington 
Information on the New Zealand Curriculum Framework can be obtained from: 
Ministry of Education, P O Box 1666, Wellington 
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Introduction 



Increased competition in international markets, changing technologies, and new produc- 
tion processes require a workforce capable of operating across traditional occupational 
boundaries. Employees and management need a range of skills that allow greater adaptabil- 
ity and productivity. Similarly, changes in other aspects of life, including unpaid work, 
require new skills that impart greater flexibility and personal creativity. 

Essetttial skills are those identified by the Ministry of Education in the New Zea- 
land Curriculum Framework -as fundamental for learners in achieving their full potential 
and participation in society. They may be developed in different ways and learning envi- 
ronments, bur are transferable to new situanons. There is a high level of agreement among 
educators, the business community, :■>*:;! industry about the set of skills that is necessarv. 
Clearly, the basics - communication and numeracy skills, referred to by previous genera- 
tions as the three - are valued by everyone. Equally, there is agreement in all sectors that 
such other skills as problem solving, decision making and teamwork are equally important 
in contemporary society. 

A number of countries are developing systems for recognising and assessing these 
key skills. New Zealand has been piloting systems that document such skills. The Record of 
Achievement project has shown that it is possible to assess and report on them. The schools' 
(.nrricttlttm I -ramework positions skills alongside knowledge and understanding. 

The set ot skills identified in the Curriculum framework as essential skills may, 
however, be considered as part of a broader set of generic skills applicable to the whole of 
education and training. \ocationally-specitV skills, with applicability across a range of 
areas of employment, can be identified. For example, skills in the management of quality, 
driving, and occupational health and safety are generic skills for a wide range of occupa- 
tions, but are not essential skills. 

It is important to determine the optimum way in which getteric skills, and the 
essential skills in particular, can be incorporated into the National (Qualifications frame- 
work 

This booklet discusses the concepts o! essential and generic skills, and gives back- 
ground information on why there is a need to debate related issues. Ways in which other 
count lies are giving emphasis to the same range of skills are examined. Many issues are 
raised and. in the final section, tour alternatives for recognising essential skills in the Na- 
tional (jnali/icattoth framework are piesented. 

How to Respond 

All interested pel sons, groups, and organisations are invited to respond. These in- 
clude schools, tertiary education and training providers, government agencies, industry, 
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Maori and Pacific Island people, parents, learners, and (he wider community. Readers might 
consider a small, but representative group to discuss the issues and provide a collective 
response. 

The issues presented in this consultation document need careful review and analy- 
sis. Respondents are invited to examine and expand them in order to provide the Qualifi- 
cations Authority with a sound basis for incorporating essential And generic skills in the 
National Qualifications Framework. No preferred appro *:h is indicated, as all alternatives 
have evident advantages and disadvantages. 

Respondents may care to comment on the issues raised, the alternative models 
presented, or how they perceive essential skills and generic skills should be incorporated 
into qualifications in their fields of interest. The insert in this booklet could be used as an 
outline for your submission. It is based on the issues and models discussed later in the 
booklet. The form should not restrict a response. Replies may be made in more depth and 
in any format preferred. 

Responses are required by Friday 1 1 February 1994 and should be addressed to: 
Essential and Generic Skills Responses 
Policy. Research and Development 
New Zealand Qualifications Authority 
Box 160 
Wellington 
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Concepts 



What are Essential Skills? 

The term essential ski 7/5 lias been used because it describes accurately the rwo key elements 
a( essential, in that all individuals should be developing the skills, and skill, as distinct from 
knowledge or understanding. 

Essential skills is the term used by the Ministry of Kducation in the New Zealand 
Curriculum f : rantetvork.'\\\c Curriculum framework applies to all New Zealand state schools. 
There are manv other terms that have been used in the relevant literature to describe the 
same concept, including: 

Key Competencies: Core Competencies; 

Core Skills; Transferable Skills; 

Transition Skills; Knabling Skills; 

Basic Skills; Foundation Skills. 

The essential skills listed in the Xcic Zealand Curriculum framework are: 
Communication Skills; Numeracy Skills; 

Information Skills; Problem-Solving Skills; 

Sell-Management and Competitive Skills; Social and Cooperative Skills; 
Plivsic.il Skills; \X'ork and Studv Skills. 



What are generic skills? 

(ieneric skills are skills that traverse a range of situations or occupations. While the skills 
ni.iv be necessarv for manv occupations, they are not necessarily regarded as essential for all 
New Xcalandcrs. 

The development of unit standards for the Qualifications framework, over a number 
of industries, has shown thai there arc a large number of skills generic to the workplace. 
Some of these are component skills within the set of essential skills. Others would 1101 
normallv be developed in schools, for example, skills in quality management, safety in the 
workplace, and negotiation are generic, but not normally part of a school programme. 
Thcv mav be included in a post school education or training programme. The set of ge- 
neric skills will grow as moie industries join the (Qualifications framework. 

Essential skills are skills that should be pan of 'every learner's experience. 

Schools, tertian- piuviders and employers will ensure that their learners are devel- 
oping these skills and they will incorporate the skills within learning programmes. 
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Essential skills enhance an individuals ability to function effectively as a lull member of 
New Zealand's society and economy. 

Tlicv enable individuals to adjust more readily to future social and economic changes. 

Not all the skills relate to work. 
The essential skills will be progressively acquired by most learners while they are still at 
school and in initial training for the workforce. 

They will, however, be developed to higher levels over time and remain important 

through the rest of life. 
Generic skills are skills that are common to many occupations. 

Tenia rv providers and employers will incorporate them within specific learning 

programmes. 

Generic skills will be attained by many learners while they are studying at tertiary level or 
through active learning on-the-job. 

Thev will be applied in new contexts and new jobs as change occurs. 
Essential and generic skills are more likely to be transferable. 

Communicating in a classroom presentation, for example, may be transferred to 

communicating effectively in 'he workplace. 
Essential a n d generic skills ca n be acq u i red in different contexts. 

Communications skills can be developed in a sports team, in a formal debate, in a 

class or group exercise, as part of a school field trip, on the tnarae, or through 

participating in a discussion group on improving product quality. 

Safetv in the workplace can incorporated in a range of occupations and indus- 

f ries, and iti a school laboratory or workshop. 



The reasons for debate - 



There are three major reasons for wider understanding and discussion of the concept ot 
essential and generic skills. Curriculum and assessment requirements resulting I mm the 
New '/.ealtivA Curriculum Framework are the (list. The second is the need to identify essen- 
tial and generic skills arising from the development of unit standards and qualifications 
spanning a range of occupations. The third is that similar developments in the assessment 
and recognition of skills are occurring overseas. 

Curriculum and assessment change 

In New Zealand it has been acknowledged for some time that essential skills should be 
gken more emphasis, lor example, the ! l >Ho report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Curriculum, Assessment, and Qualifications in l ; orms S to ~ stated: 
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hi df I fli lion to the knowledge assumed in each of these a ret is, /? range of skills that enable 
students to acquire and apply their knowledge forms an integral part of the proposal of the 
(.ommittee ... These include such skills as those associated with problem solving reasoning, 
study, research, organisation, and evaluation, and creative and expressive skills, interpersonal 
skills, and practical skills. (Learning and Achieving. 1986 p i8) 

The later reports. lomorrow's Standards {WW and Tomorrows Skill* (1 *)*)()) rein- 
force the notion of essential skills. 



Skills for the New Economy 

Ability to continue /earning/adapting throughout life 

(.onnnu nit 'at ion/ interpersonal skills 

Information skills 

Business/managerial skills 

Technology/computer skills 

Language skills 

I hinking/o eat it •e/probb 'm solving 
Nit miter skills 

.... Different groups argue for dramatic improvement in the levels of specialist skills, such 
as science and maths expertise in emerging high technology industries, but for New 
Zealand as a whole to he successful in the new economy, everyone needs to lift their level 
of base generic skills. ( Tomorrows Skills, NZ Planning Council, I l J l J(). pl^) 

Record of Achievement 

New Zealand schools i-nd employers have tor some time been interested in the wider issue 
of reporting student achievement. A number of schools are now producing more compre- 
hensive leaver documents known as Records of Achievement. The Record contains a section 
on the important skills achieved by students. The Ministry ol Education conducted a pilot 
on School leaver Documentation with nine secondary schools, extended in 1 4 ) 4 )2 to a 
further schools. The New Zealand I an plovers' federation has been a strong supporter 
of the Record of Achievement project and has published a booklet en lit led Leaving and 
Achtevingxa promote the Record o) Achievement amongst its members. 
The skills check-list for the Record of Achievement appears in Appendix I. 

The Record of Achievement would include: 

• a list of secondary schools attended (with dates) and courses taken [listed by year 
and form level): 

• reports of the level of skills attained in certain important skills that cross subject 
boundaries and are likely to be of particular interest to parents as well as prospec- 
tive employers. I'hcsc might include such things as reading skills, spoken commu- 
nication kills, written communication skills* skills in listening and following in- 
structions, nttmcnicy skills, skills in understanding graphic and tabular informa- 
tion, independent study skills, evidence of cooperation and team work, physical 
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performance skills, and problem-solving skills; 

• information on school a wards and responsibilities, achievements outside the class- 
room, and comments on personal skills and qualities, {Tomorrows Standards, 
!990>p48) 



A New Curriculum for Schools 

The Ministry of F.dtuation published its consultative document on the National 
Oirriculu.il of New Zealand in i c / l M. This proposed a curriculum model with a set of 
fundamental principles, seven essential learning areas, assessment methods, and seven es- 
sential skills, embodied in clear learning outcomes known as Xational Curriculum Objec- 
tives. As a result of consultation the essential skills were modified and expanded. 
The essential skills as finalised in the Xcw Zealand Curriculum h'ramcwork are: 
Communication Skills; Numeracy Skills; 

Information Skills; Problem-Solving Skills; 

Self- Management and Competitive Skills; Social and Cooperative Skills; 
Physical Skills; Work and Study Skills. 

The full list of' descriptors for the essential skills appears in Appendix 2. The Xcw 
Zealand Curriculum Vramcwork document gives additional information. 

The essential skills identified in the Sew Zealand Curriculum Vramcwork are very 
similar to other lists developed overseas and by bodies such as the NX Planning Council, 
the New Xeakuul Ian plovers' Federation and by teachers for the Xew Zealand Record of 
Achievement project. 

The National Qualifications Framework 

The National Qualifications framework s currently being implemented by the New Zea- 
land Qualifications Authority. It has the potential to incorporate various aspects of the 
assessment and reporting of essential skills And generic skills. 

As part of its implementation of the Qualifications hramcwork. the Qualifications 
Authoritx has been facilitating the development of several thousand unit standards in a 
wide range of learning domains. Many domains overlap to some extent: that is. skills em- 
ployed in one industry sector otun in a range of other sectors. I 'nit standards development 
has identified generic skills areas that ate required tor a range of qualifications. 

One of" the principles of' the Qualifications hramcwark'w to minimise overlapping of 
unit standards and qualifications. This requires some standatds to be portable across differ- 
ent occupations and industries. The identification of generic unit standards has been nee 
essarv to achieve a coherent homework. 

There remains a fundamental tension in describing standards without leleretue to 
a specific industry context and placement. The problems associated with generic skills turns 
are similar, therefote. to those associated with essential skills. 

A number of standards base been developed and registered on the Xatiottal Quail 
ftcatioih hramcwork .\s coregencrn. These, while basing national standing, will need to be 
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reviewed against Hn.il policy decisions on essential 'and generic skills. In the interim the core 
generic standards are available tor delivery by a range of industries and providers. They can 
also be incorporated in qualifications. 

Overseas developments 

I here are many countries pursuing die concept of essential skills. Some, like Australia and 
the I'nitcd States, are developing frameworks, assessment and reporting structures that are 
independent of qualifications and curriculum struct tires already in place. Others, and in 
particular the United Kingdom, are developing skills assessment and reporting systems 
that arc integrated with qualifications structures. None of the systems has matured, and 
many are still in the conceptual stage. 

Much of the impetus for recognising essential skills Was resulted from a feeling that, 
in the past, schools and tertiary providers h.ne not emphasised or reported on the skills 
necessary for their students to be successful in the modem workplace. Kniplovcrs, likewise, 
have not clearly communicated their requirements for a changing workplace. 

Australia 

The /*///;/ Report ( l^'M ) in Australia introduced the concept of hey competencies. These arc 
"certain essential things that nil voting people need to learn in their preparation for employ- 
ment " 

The Mayer Committee, formed as u response to the Tinn Report, clarified the con- 
cept of employment-related key competencies m post-compulsory education and training. It 
has produced a number of discussion papers and a final report. The proposed key competen- 
cies are: 

Collecting, analysing and organising ideas and information 

Expressing ideas and information 

Planning and organising activities 

Working with others and in teams 

I'sing mathematical ideas and .techniques 

Solving problems 

t \ing technology 

OnU the List (using technology) has no cquivak.u in the Sew Zealand Curriculum 
VrameworkXwx of essential skills. It is, however, an essential learning area in the Curriculum 
\ramework. 

I'ath of the competencies is described at three levels of performance. These are not 
identical to the levels in the Australian Standards hramcwork\ which is administered by the 
National Training hoard and will form the lefereine point for vocational education and 
training. The key tompctcnctc\ will be iiuoi pouted .nto the Australian Standards I'ramc- 
work. Australia is also looking at the development of a consistent qualifications framework 
spanning general and vocational education. 
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Proposals for assessment and reporting of die key competencies will ensure thai: 

• assessment will follow nationally agreed principles: no national moderation 
or monitoring system lias been proposed: 

• recording of performance will be based on a common format; 

• reporting will occur at any tinie that it is requested by a student in Year 11/12 
or entry-level vocational programmes; 

• agencies will update ret "els vvi.ere young people have left formal education 
and training programmes. 

Scotland 

In Scotland the core skills have been identified as: 
Communication 
Personal and interpersonal 
Problem solving 

Numeracy . 
Information technology 

The core skills are defined as "those nihilities that are fundamental in a wide range of 
life roles <nui 'particularly in employment". The term does not rrf-T only basic skills, hut 
also io "high level skills used in higher education and demanding and complex occupational 
roles". One of the central aims has been to produce a framework that will systematically 
incorporate these core skills in the post-compulsory cunjculuni. The project has developed 
attainment targets at three levels within the Scottish Vocational Qualifications (SVQs\ 
administered by the Scottish Vocational Education Guin'cil (SCOTVTO, for each of five 
core skills. Their placement within curriculum delivery is being debated. Some advocates 
favour a separate dclivciy system, whereas others would prefer an integration of these skills 
with traditional learning domains. " ■ 

' ■ i 

England and Wales ' \ 

In l.ngland and Wales the core skills Arc defined as: 

( Communication 

Problem solving 

Personal skills i 
Numeracy 

Information technology 
Modern language competence 

These are being incorporated in the new post- 16 qualification of the General Na- 
tional Vocational Qualification (GNVQ). It is intended no find ways of building enrcskifh 
into such academic qualifications as A levels. 

N( "VQ have developed units at levels 1 to A in several of the coreskilh areas. These 
ate essentially generic and free of context. The I'K faces major problems in implementing 

- ; 1 3 
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lorokill* in i he secondary education sector, which retains a heavy foots on external exami- 
nations. It lias not heen decided how to include I lie tore skills in A levels. 

United States 

The Anierirtt .WW project lias stimulated debate over die role ol schooling. Attempts in the 
| l )S()s to improve school performance are deemed to have heen largely unsuccessful. The 
result has been renewed involvement of outside- groups and business in driving school 
reform. 1 he Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), set up In- 
die I'S lVpartment of 1 abor. has developed a framework of skills. 

The ( '.onimission has listed five ( o/n/n-rc/irio and a three-part VotnitUuioH that to- 
gether will provide workplace know-how. 



The five coatfurcticic* ate: 
Resources: 
I uerpcison.il: 
Information: 
Svsicms: 
I cc hnolni;v: 



Identifies, organises, plans and allocates resources 

Works with others 

Acquires and uses information 

I'ndcTstands complex inter-relationships 

Works with a variety of technologies 



Ibc three-part InmitLuiim skills are: 

Basic skills: reads, writes, performs arithmetic and mathematical 

operations, listens and speaks 
flunking skills: thinks c reativcly, makes dec isions, soives problems, 

\ isualises. knows how to learn and reasons 
IVisoual t|ua lilies: displays responsibility, sell -esteem, .sociability, scif- 

ui.iiiagcnicni, integrity and honesty 
I hese lists are well m^aniscd although they may not be exhaustive or sufficient, 
pven that die role of schooling is not solely to prepare students for work. They do indicate 
a in ijor shift in American thinking. A difficulty yet to be faced is implementing a national 
system of skills reporting; in a country where education systems are locally organised. 




1 he Qualifications Authority will need to address a number of issues before decisions on 
essential m\\\ generic skills within the (Jiui/i/inifiniis kramcwork arc made. Public response 
to these issues will be an iiupoiiant contributor to the final polity decisions. 
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Is there a place for separate essential skills units in the National Qualifications 
Framework! 

Sonic essential skills arc already being developed in the form of units. For example, there 
are units being developed in communications, numeracy and problem-solving skills for 
inclusion in the National Qualifications framework. This is because they are required al- 
readv bv some national standards bodies. The issue is to what extent all essential skills areas 
should be developed as separate units. 

Regrettable it is often the case that orly those skills that are assessed are taught in 
formal education. Unless the essential skills are built into the National Qualifications frame- 
work 'in some form or other, there is a risk that the skills will not be assessed or reported on. 

Some would argue that il \ essential skills are important and need to be reported on. 
then thev must be developed into units Others would argue the impossibility of assessing 
skills without a context and that they should be integrated into subject-related units. 

Should essential and generic skills be recognised in the National Qualifications 
Framework at all levels? 

The Qualifications framework has eight levels of progression. It is doubtful whether all 
essential skills will have distinctly different and identifiable elements (learning outcomes) 
at all eight lewis. Some skills will stretch further up the le\els than others. Australia has 
decided to develop descriptions of skills for the lowest three levels, whereas the United 
Kingdom has identified four levels of skill. 

Pragmatism suggests that all essential skills would be visible at level I. and some 
would extend through the framework Essential skills would not necessarily be recognised 
at all levels within the Qualifications framework but the process could begin at. say. levels 
I to 3. 

How can essential and generic skills be developed in meaningful contexts? 

Somcol'thc essential skills and generic skills can be developed in stand-alone contexts, lor 
example driving skills can be developed in a separate programme, and these- skills will 
readily transfer to different vehicles and different environments. Communications skills, at 
the lower levels of the Xatianal Qualification* framework can be developed as a separate 
programme to be employed in a range of contexts. Contexts can be simulated to provide 
opportunities to perform the skills and practise theory. 

With other skills, for example, problem solving at National Diploma level, it is 
unlikely that teaching and learning could be undertaken without familiar contexts that 
present considerable cognitive challenges. In this case isolating an essential skill would be- 
counter-productive. The development of problem-solving skills would have to be closely 
integrated with other unit standards in a particular learning domain. 

How can the transfer of skills to new situations be encouraged? 

A key issue in implementing essential skills And generic skills is the degree to which skills 
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transfer from one situation to another. Research in this area is limited, particularly with 
regard to higher level skill transfer. Some research suggests that any skill transfer is limited, 
and unlikely to occur without teaching the application ol the skill in multiple contexts and 
situations over an extended period of time. However, assumptions are made ahout the 
transfer of, for example, communicai ions skills to other contexts in our cwrvdnv life. Im- 
portant factors in inferring nanslerahility will he the range of contexts in which the skill 
has heen developed and applied and the frequency of application of the skill. Similarly, a 
knowledge of the situation in which the skills are applied inlluences the effectiveness of the 
transfer. Other indicators mav he attitude and motivation. 

W ithout a great deal more research, it will he difficult to know the hest delivery 
approach to take in maximising skill transfer. Inferences ahout the effectiveness of transfer 
wi" he hest supported hy evidence showing the range ol contexts in which skills have heen 
performed. It is worthwhile encouraging the development ol essential skills and generic 
skills in more than one context in order to heighten the likelihood of transfer to new 
situations. 

How should skills achievements be reported? 

If the essential skills aw not separately reported it is unlikely that they will have widespread 
recognition. A common teporting language is a key concern of employers and of some 
further education providers. A skills checklist would he one means ol achieving a common 
skills language. I here may, however, he value in having a standard reporting format. 

The Record of I earning* which records unit credit within the Xational Qualifica- 
tion.* lranieivork\ could form part ol the wider reporting on student achievements in the 
essential skills. Reporting of achievement in the essential skills could however he left to 
education and i raining providers. This would not preclude t he development of a common 
reporting framework. I'nless carefully coordinated, this approach could lead to inconsist- 
ency in reporting the skills. 

It separate units in the essential skills are developed, consistent reporting on the 
Rcand of I canting is straightforward. Integration of the skills into subject -based units and 
the lack of separate national reporting ol essential skills may not provide the information 
employers and others are seeking. 

It is anticipated that generic skills units will continue to he developed and registeied 
on the Satiouttl ()ttaltfica(ion> iraniacorh. 

The issues present a fundamental paradox. In developing essential skills and generic 
skills it is ncccssarv to embed the skills w nhin spctif V contexts, hut in order to enhance the 
likelihood of nanslei ol the skills to new situations thev need to be separately identified 
and repotted. 

1 he role of standaids setting bodies and ol providers ol education and training will 
he initial to the development of the essential and generic skills in learners. The issues 
involved in achieving nanslerahility of skills and in sat isfai tot ih teporting skill develop- 
ment vv ill i hallenge both. 1 he sue tessful inc htsion of a skills emphasis within a wide range 
til ptogianuncs will teqtiiie the initiative, imagination and professionalism of trainers and 
teaching staff. 
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Models 



There arc many different ways that essential skills could be recognised within the National 
Qualifications framework. The following tour models represent the main options: 

Model 1 : The Separation Model 

Separate assessment and reporting of the essential skills would he undertaken by providers 
of education and training. There wot t Id he no direct linkage to the Wi/ianal (Qualifications 
rritmework. Although assessment and reporting principles could he promulgated at the 
national level, no assessment, moderation or reporting of assessments would he under- 
taken hv the New Zealand v^ualifkations Authority 

The reporting o| essential skills could he incorporated within the optional Rowel of 
Achievement heing piloted hv the Ministry of l-.dt teat inn. I 'se of the Rccarel of Achievement 
would he extended beyond school. 

Some generic skills units would he registered on the framework, where these are not 
restricted hv context. Remaining generic ski/Is would he huilt into a range of unit stand- 
aids. 

Advantage: Tlexihilitv for providers to assess and report on essential 

skills to meet local rcquiiemcnts. 
Disadvantages: A lack of national consistency in assessment and reporting* 

of achievements in the essential skills. 
There is also a risk that the skills will not he given 

appropriate recognition iti learning programmes. 



ERIC 



Model 2: The Adjunct Model 

The essential skills and a range of generic skills would he developed into units at appropri- 
ate levels ol the framework. Reporting would he straight lot ward .is uni;*- and uedit gained 
would he listed on the Record of Learning 

I ? nits in this model would he contcxtuallv free. They would not spec i! / content or 
in what context the skills are acquired. Standards would he somewhat generalised. I Vlivcry 
of the units could he implemented in a number of ways, but generally they v ottld appear aN 
an adjunct to other units drawn from particular learning domains. They could however be 
delivered independently. 

Advantage: A st i a ight forward means of ensuring national lonsistetuv 

in assessing and icporting the essential skills and a tange 
of generic skills. 

1 )isad\antages: I )ilficiilty in setting context hee standards. 

A iisk that essential skills and generic skills units will he divorced 

>!7 
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from real and stimulating contexts. The miucss ol the model hinges on 

providers developing well-integrated programmes. 
Sec Appendix } lor an example from the Knglish (icneral National Vocational Qualifica- 
tion. 

Model 3: The Integrated Model 

In this model elements (learning outcomes) would he identified across a wide range of 
sk ; lls areas. This would include all of the essential skills and a large range of generic skills 
anas. h>r example, in the ^.w/zr/W^V/of communications the various skills ol listening, 
reading and vv«iiim;, presenting inlormation giaphically. etc would he identified and writ- 
tc.'i in the form of elements. The elements would then he assigned to a level within the 
Xtiiiothil ()t{<tjifiuitwu> i)amcwoii\ Elements would not he ananged into units, except 
perhaps in some entry level units where skills are hased on knowledge of processes. Instead, 
they would he plated in a hank that could he drawn on hy unit writers. 

Developers of units in everv hranicn vrk domain would have access to the standard- 
ised elements, and could select elements relevant to units in their own learning domains. 
This inicniatcd approach would ensure that skills were developed within a relevant con- 
text. 

Reporting could he undertaken hy schools and other education and training pro- 
vided in the optional Record of ' AchicroncnL Alternatively, a computer system could he 
devised which would use the d.u.ihase of unit standards to link elements in essential skills 
and generic skills with an individual learner's achievements. The computer would generate 
a profile of the d'ill> in a supplementary report on essential and generic skills. This would 
add some .ideational vost to the syst.-m, 

Sii>nif icmilv. hoth teporting alternatives suffer from a lack of transparency for hoth 
learners and industry. 

\dvantages: A standardised language of skills, which at the same time 

allow s explicit contexts to he associated w ith eac h skill. 
Standardised essential skills and a wide range of generic 
skills can he identified and incorporated within particular 
unit standards. 

I disadvantage: No nice hanism for simple and transparent reporting of 

essential and generic : skills. 

Model 4: Combi nation model 

In this model, featutes of the adjuiic t and imegtated models ate combined. < 'otitests would 
he associated with eac It unit siand.ud and a straightforward method of reporting would he 
einploved. 

Insiead of Luge units being developed in each ol the essential skills and generic 
skilL the skills would he btoken down into smaller units {upically composing 1 or 1 
elements). Sevetal units might he retjuiied to cover all the components within a single 
essential skill oi generic skill aiea. 

!8* 
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Essential skills units could men he linked to units in learning domains to provide a 
context. The learning domain units would specify die essential or generic skills unit as a co- 
requisite. The units could also specify a range statement for each element of the essential 
skill or generic skill 'unit to ensure that identifiable standards could he applied. 

One complication is that credit may he gained for the same essential skill ox generic 
skill unit in several different contexts. Then are at least two possible ways to address this. 
Essential and generic skills units could have no credit, and the credit value would he added 
to the learning domain unit standard. Alternatively, qualifications could specify a required 
amount of credit in essential and generic skills unit standards. 
Advantage: Straightforward assessment and reporting for the Record 

of Learning, while also allowing a context to he associated 
with each skill. 

Disadvantage: Some complication is added to the National 

Qitalificatians h'ramework. 



Implementing an essential skills and 
> generic skills policy 



The scope of these proposals, in formally recognising essential and generic skills, has con- 
siderable implications tor the qualifications system and for teaching and learning. 

An increase in emphasis on broad transferable skills, in addition to knowledge and 
skills within more specific domains, will require new strategies lor delivery system*. I he- 
Ac/*' Zealand Curriculum framework already demands these changes in schools, but any 
fornialis.it ion of essential skilh within the National Qualifications I : raiuewark\\'\\\ impact 
on other providers in the tertiary sector and industry training. New approaches to teaching 
and learning can be achieved only by experimenting with new approaches incorporating a 
commitment to staff training. It will take some time for a skills emphasis to co-exist with 
traditional subject or occupational approaches to learning. 

Whichever model is preferred, there will he always be a tension between ensuring 
that skills arc developed in meaningful contexts, and being able to report on the transfer of 
essential and generic skills. 

Some of the approaches outlined in the models would impact on unit develop- 
ment, recording and reporting systems in the National Qualijkaiiath framework Changes 
to unrein systems would probably have to ocutr gradually. All unit standards have expiry 
dates assigned at the time of registration. As unit standards come up lor review they could 
be examined for consistency with the essential and generic skills policy To implement the 
adjunct or combination model a bank of essential a\k\ generic skills unit standards would 
have to be developed. This would take some time, and unit standards would already have 
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been developed For most industries and learning domains. Long-term review of unit stand- 
ards would be inevitable. 

If reporting of essential skills and generic skills is to be built into the Record of 
Learning, modifications to the reporting system arc necessary. Further development of the 
certification system for the Qualifications Framework would be required. On the other 
hand. Records of Achievement could become thecential vehicle for reporting essential skills. 
The promotion and further development of the Record of Achievement, particularly in the 
tertiary seetor, would be necessary for this approach ro succeed. 
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Appendix 1 



Record of Achievement - skills list 

NOTE: Within each .skills section, tick the box or boxes that describe(s) this student'? 
achievements. Please attempt to fill in each section. 



^Section i^Work Skills (P = Practical Work, W= Written Work) 



Output 



V 



Inqmntk cmc«1n requirum-nis tor work su 

C ompkio work sel 

C ompkio most woik sim 

C ompkii'N some work m*i 



Presentation 



1' 



PiVM-ni.uiuii iiiu-ii uv.it iu 1 .uul itn.ipn.uiu- 
IVcsait.uioii i .ireful, .leuir.ue 
1'ieseni.uioii iiu-cis reiiiiiivmenio 
1'ivsi/iii.uion sometimes meets rujuiruiK'iiiN 



Self-Organisation 



V 



Is well orii.iniM.\l .uul nuvts t.iruets 
(ieiiei.ill\ will oi<;.misedL mats most t.up/ts 
1 )e\elopin<; ctrt^.ini sat ion .il skills 
M.in.iges Ik si when ilosely supervised 

Co-operation 

|» \\ 

SlloWs sUls|t|Mt\ (OOthels 

Anixelv invoked in oi^uiisini; ,kti\ ities 
l\ntkip.ik-s willing in .amities 
Sonietnn<s (.onirihuto to ,kti\nies 



Other Comments on WORK SKILLS 
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Section B: Communication Skills 



Fluency in languages other than Knglish (St;ue) 
Speaking 

Speaks lonlldenilv hefore a laige audience 

An iv nl.it i*s .1 viewpoint io .i group 

( ontiibutcs ideas id a discussion 

Is confident in '.onveising with ntlieis 

Able to .iriii.nl.tic .ui opinion 

Listening 

I isicns carefully .nul estr.kts details from spoken ni.itcii.il 

Comprehends complex oral instructions 

I omprclicncls straightforward oi.il insti uctions 

Seeks c I.i i if k .ii ion when iuu ct t.n ii 



Writing 

Is .ih If to wine i k ■ l.'ooi. upon, .mount, summary, fspl.iti.uioii 

Is ,il>lf to wnti, .i k uei. u pot;, i t'nii. i > • 1 1 < > i m , 1 1 \ , t, spl.in.it ion with guidance 

l ilits.uul prool reads .lccinaielv 

Argues ,i point ol view clleciivclv 

Writes imaginative U with oiigmahtv 

Reading 

1'iulfrsi.iikls subtle and sophist iciicd wiiueii ni.iteii.il 

I'lklcrsi.itkls most written rn.iteri.il 

I'licleist.inds iiMteii.il wiitien in str.iighiloivv aid st\le 

I I .is limited reading skills 

Discriminates between laet and opinion 



Visual Media 

I 'ses visual media imaginativc'lv aud/oi vv ith oi iguialitv to uhui'v .i message 
I \es visual media ellei lively toconvcv a message 
Attempts to use visual media to convev a message 
l ink-islands and inteiprets visual media 
I ndeistands simple niateii.il 



Other Comments on COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
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Section C: Information Handling Skills 



Gathering Information 

Locales aiul selects relevant informal ion/data (roni a variety ot sources 
Locates aiul select. s relevant information/data 
Sometimes locates aiul selects relevant information/data 

Processing Information 

Omanises aiul processes complex inl'orniatioii/data appropriately aiul accurately 
Organises aiul processes simple- infoimaiion/data 
With guidance is able to process inh.riiiauon/data 

Analysing Information 

Analyses a variety of complex information/data and draws valid conclusions 
Analyses a variety of straightforward informal ion/data and draws valid conclusions 
Attempts to analyse information/data 

Other Comments on INFORMATION HANDLING SKILLS 



Section D: Solving Problems 



He nto list rates originality and/or inventiveness in solving problems 
Solves problems he applying appropriate techniques 
Sonict unes solves problems bv applying appropriate techniques 
Attempts to apply techniques towards solving problems 

Other Comments 



Section E: Numeracy 



Performs calculations w ; th accuracy 
I 'erf in ims calculations with icaso liable accuracy 
Petloi ins calculations with guidance 
Makes reasonable estimates and approximations 
Knows when rc-aills aiul iiummmciucmis are rea con able- 
Other Comments 
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Section F: Physical Performance Skills 



Co-ordination 

Demonstrates superior co-ordination 
Demonstrates good co-ordination 
1 )emonMratcs limited co-ordination 

Performs at 

a high level disiimtion 

an intermediate lei el with good technique 

an clement an leiel developing technique 

in (state auii iti I 

Using Equipment 

I las del eloped a high lei el of skill in using (state equipment! 

I las dei eloped clement an skill in using ( state equipment I 

I las developed famihariti in using (stale equipment) 

Other Comments on PHYSICAL/PERFORMANCE SKILLS 
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Personal Qualities 



I iik die appropriate box tor the observed behaviour. 

( oiisisu'iul\ I vu.illv Sometimes Seldom 

K reliable 

In motivated 

Shows initiative 

Is courteous 

Relates easih 10 oil uts 

lakes responsibility 

Is puiuuial 

Is vooperaiive 

Persevere** 

( onsideis the views and leelin^s of others 



Genera! Comments 

Comments on qualities noi already tovered e.i;. nuni.t. dignity, sell est win. leadership, res* tun. el illness, 
readiness to uunninnu.ue. loufideike. awareness of other utitures. niainrity. honesty, independeiue. 
\italin. enthusiasm, iheert illness, sense ol huiuoui. lare tor others. 
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Appendix 2 



Ministry of Education essential skills [Nga Tino Pukenga) 

The New Zealand Curriculum specifics eight groupings of essential skills to he developed 
hv all students across the whole curriculum throughout the years of schooling. 1 hese cat- 
egories encompass other important groups of skills, such as creative skills, valuing skills, 
and practical life skills. 

The eight groupings of essential skills are: 
Communication skills 
Numeracy skills 
Information skills 
Problem-solving skills 
Self-management and competitive skills 
Social and cooperative skiils 
Physical skills 
Work and study skills 

All the essential skills are important if student* are to achieve their potential and to 
participate fully in society, including the world of work. In planning learning programmes, 
schools need to ensure that all students have the opportunity to develop the lull range of 
the essential .skills to the best of their ability. 

The categories are simply convenient labels for grouping the essential skills and 
attributes which all students need to develop. These skills cannot he developed in isolation. 
Thcv will he developed through the essential learning areas and in different contexts across 
the curriculum. By relating the development of skills to the contexts in which they arc 
used, both in the classroom and in the wider world, school programmes will provide learn- 
ing which students can see to he relevant, meaningful, and useful to them. 

A number of the essential skills may be developed through group activities. Fur- 
thermore, many of the skills will enable individuals to operate more effectively in group 
situations. Students will learn to work in cooperative ways, and to participate confidently 
in a competitive environment. 

The curriculum will challenge all students to succeed to the best of their ability. 
Individual students will develop the essential skills to different degrees and at different 
rates. 

Communication Skills 

Students will: 

• communicate competently and confidently by listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing, and by using other forms of communication where appropriate: 
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• convey and receive information, instructions, ideas and feelings appropriately 
and effectively in a range of dif ferent cultural, language, and social contexts; 

• develop skills of discrimination and critical analysis in relation to the media, 
and to aural and visual messages from other sources; 

• argue a cose clearly, logically and convincingly; 

• become competent in using new information and communication technolo- 
gies, including augmented communication for people with disabilities. 

Numeracy Skills 
Students will: 

• calculate accurately; 

• estimate proficient Iv and with confidence; 

• use calculators and a range of measuring instruments confidently and compe- 
tent!}-; 

• recognise, understand, analyse, and respond to information which is presented 
in mathematical wavs. tor example, in graphs, tables, charts, or percentages; 

• organise information to support logic and reasoning; 

• recognise and use numerical patterns and relationships. 

Information Skills 

Students will: 

• identify, locate, gather, store, retrieve, and process information from a range of 
sources; 

• organise, analyse, svnthesi/.c, evaluate, and use information; 

• present information clear! v, logically, concisely, and accurately; 

• identify, describe, and interpret different points of view, and distinguish fact 
from opinion; 

• use a range of information-retrieval and information-processing technologies 
confidently and competently. 

Problem-solving Skills 

Students will: 

• think critically, creatively, reflectively and logical!}'; 

• exercise imagination, initiative, ami flexibility; 

• identify, describe, and redefine a problem; 

• analyse problems from a variety of different perspectives; 

• make connections and establish relationships; 

• inquire and research, and explore, generate and develop ideas; 

• try out innovative and original ideas; 

• desit»n and make; 
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• test ideas and solutions, and make decisions on I lie basis of experience and 
supporting evidence; 

• evaluate processes and solutions. 

Self- management and Competitive Skills 
Students will: 

• set, evaluate, and achieve realistic personal goals; 

• manage time cflcaivcly; 

• show initiative, commitment, perseverance, courage, and enterprise; 

• adapt to new ideas, technologies, and situations; 

• develop constructive approaches to challenge and change, stress and conflict, 
competition, and success and failure; 

• develop the skills of sell- appraisal and sel (-advocacy; 

• achieve self-discipline and take responsibility (or their own actions and deci- 
sions; 

• develop self-esteem and personal integrity; 

• take increasing responsibility for their own health and safety, including the 
development of skills for protecting the body from harm and abuse; 

• develop a range of practical life skills, such as parenting, budgeting, con- 
sumer, transport, and household maintenance skills. 

Social and Co-operative Skills 
Students will: 

• develop good relationships with others, and work in co-operative ways to 
achieve common goals; 

• take responsibility as a member of a group for jointly-decided actions and 
decisions; 

• participate appropriately in a range of social and cultural sellings; 

• learn to recognise, analyse, and respond appropriately to discriminatory prac- 
tices and behaviours; 

• acknowledge individual differences and demonstrate respeel for the rights of 
all people; 

• demonstrate consideration for others through qualities such as integrity, reli- 
ability, trustworthiness, caring or compassion (aroha). fairness, diligence, tol- 
erance (rangimarie). and hospitality or generosity (manaakitanga); 

• develop a sense of responsibility for the well-being of others and lor the envi- 
ronment; 

• participate effectively as responsible citizens in a democratic, society; 

• develop the ability to negotiate and reach consensus. 
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Physical Skills 

Students will: 

• develop personal fitness and health through regular exercise, good hygiene, 
and healthy diet; 

• develop locomotor, non-loeoniotor. and manipulative skills; 

• develop basic first aid skills; 

• develop specialised skills related to sporting, recreational, and cultural activi- 
ties; 

• learn to use tools mid materials efficiently and safely; 

• develop relaxation skills. 

Work and Study Skills 

Students will: 

• work effectively, both independently and in groups; 

• build on their own learning experiences, cultural backgrounds and preferred 
learning styles; 

• develop sound work habits; 

• take increasing responsibility for their own learning and work; 

• develop the desire and skills to continue learning throughout life; 

• make career choices on the basis of" realistic information and self-appraisal. 
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Appendix 3 



General National Vocational Qualifications: 
Unit in problem solving, level 3 

3.1 Clarify the nature of a problem 

a the methods and resources used will lead to efficient and (nil clarification 
of problems 

h the inform at ion needed and appropriate sources from which it can he ob- 
tained are accurately identified 
c all available evidence is taken into account 

d clarification is sufficiently detailed to allow decisions to be taken on ap- 
proaches to solving the problem 

e clarification clearly distinguishes between relevant and irrelevant and im- 
portant and unimportant aspects of the problem 

Range 

Complexity of problems to be tackled: problems not obvious from the signs and symp- 
toms; problems concerning routine operational matters; problems concerning non-routine 
operational matters 

Clarification methods: will be specific to the occupational context (eg in engineering - 
running a fault diagnosis programme; in care - consulting with people in a situation etc); 
selected from a range given by others; determined by the individual 

3.2 Decide how to find a solution to a problem 

a signs and symptoms of the problem are identified accurately and response 

made within an appropriate timescalc 
b alternative possibilities are adequately explored before being rejected 
c the activities decided on are appropriate to the nature of the problem and 

will allow a solution to be found 
d the activities decided on make good use of available resources 

Range 

Complexity of problems to be tackled: problems obvious from the signs and symptoms; 
problems not obvious from the signs and svmptoms; problems affected by a limited number 
of factors only; problems affec ted by a broad range of fac tors; problems concerning routine 
operational matters; problems concerning non-routine operational matters 
Choice of activities: selected by the individual (eg asking/informing a supervisor, follow- 
ing a given procedure, consulting.! manual, reflecting using previous knowledge, consult- 
ing with experts); selected from a rang veil by others 
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3.3 Judge the appropriateness of potential solutions to a problem 

a the strengths and weaknesses of each solution are accurately identified 
b the advantages and limitations of different solutions are accurately com- 
pared 

c criteria provided for judging solutions arc applied in full 
d the evidence needed and appropriate sources from which it can be ob- 
tained are accurately identified 
e all available evidence is taken into account 
f conclusions drawn are appr ^riate and can be justified 

Range 

Complexity of problems to be tackled: problems obvious from the signs and symptoms; 
problems not obvious from the signs and symptoms; problems affected by a limited number 
of factors; problems affected by a broad range of factors; problems concerning routine 
operational matters; problems concerning non-routine operational matters 
Solutions: Criteria for judging solutions are given to the individual; there is more than one 
acceptable solution to the problem; the evidence for judging solutions is readily available; 
the evidence for judging solutions has to be sought out by the individual 

3.4 Evaluate the implementation of a solution to a problem 

a criteria provided for evaluation arc applied in full 

b evaluation is carried out at appropriate times according to the nature of the 

problem and the solution being implemented 
c strengths and weaknesses of the solution arc clearly identified 
d the evidence needed and appropriate sources from which it can be ob- 
tained arc accurately identified 
c all available evidence is taken into account 
f conclusions drawn are appropriate and can be justified 
g recommendations from evaluations are implemented without undue delay 

Range 

Complexity of problems to be tackled: problems obvious from the signs and symptoms; 
problems not obvious from the signs and symptoms; problems affected by a limited number 
of factors; problems affected by a broad range of factors; problems concerning routine 
operational matters; problems concerning non-routine operational matters 
Evaluations: criteria for evaluation given to the individual; solutions implemented by the 
individual or by others; evidence tor evaluating different solutions is readily available; evi- 
dence for evaluating different solutions has to be sought out by the individual 
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Appendix 4 - Glossary 



Accreditation (of national standards bodies) - a process for ensuring that national stand- 
ards bodies have the capability, including quality management systems, to register assessors 
(see also GENERAL ACCREDITATION, GROUP ACCREDITATION and UNIT ACCREDITATION). 

Accreditation (of providers) - a process for ensuring that providers have the capability, 
including management of quality, to deliver and gsscss unit standards. 

Advisory GROUP - a group of advisers appointed by the Qualifications Authority to act in 
place of a national standards body, where no such body exists in an area of learning. 

ASSESSMENT - a process of collecting and interpreting evidence of competence or achieve- 
ment. 

Assessor - see registered assessor 
Audit - see Quality audit 

Certificate - documentary evidence that a qualification has been awarded. 

Compe'I FNt h - the application of knowledge, skills and attitudes to the standard required. 

Credit - a value assigned to a unit standard that reflects the relative time and effort re- 
quired to achieve its outcomes. 

Credit TRANSFER - a process of transferring credits between programmes that lead to a 
nationally registered qualification. 

Delivery - teaching and learning approaches, context and content, resources, and assess- 
ment tasks. 

Domain - a term describing a specific area of learning at unit standard level, defined in the 
Index of Unit Standards and National Qualifications. 

ELEMENT - the learning that must be demonstrated for successful completion of a unit 
standard. 

Essen iiai. sKil ls - tnosc identified by the Ministry of Education in the New Zealand Cur- 
riculum Framework fundamental for learners in achieving their full potential and partici- 
pation in society'. 

FIELD - a term describing a broad area of learning, corresponding to an ISCED field and 
defined in the Index of Unit Standards and National Qualifications (sec also Sutt-MELD and 
Domain), 

(il NI RAl At i.miiriAIION - accreditation of a provider to offer programmes based on all 
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National Certificate and National Diploma unit standards up to level 7 of the Framework. 

GENERIC skills - those common, and generally fundamental to, a range or learning do- 
mains. 

Grolt AQRl PITU'ION - accreditation of a provider to offer programmes based on a number 
of unit standards in a specified field, sub-field or domain up to a specified level. 

Index or Unit S iandarps asp National Qualifications - a database that defines fields, 
sub-fields and domains, used for naming qualifications and unit standards, and in associat- 
ing unit standards for provider accreditation. 

Industry training organisation - a body recognised by the Education and Training Sup- 
port Agency as the national standards body and training co-ordinator for its industry sec- 
tor. 

Levels - the eight levels of the National Qualifications Framework. 

Moderation or assLssmi n i - a process for ensuring the consistency of assessment with the 

required standard. 

National Qualu ications Framework - collectively, all nationally registered qualifications 
and the nationally registered unit standards from which they are derived. Implicit is a 
defined and logical relationship between them. 

NaIIONAI Man da run kodii s - represent all major user groups connected with a field, sub- 
field or domain (for example, health sciences) and have responsibility for the development, 
evaluation, endorsement and maintenance of all unit standards and qualifications in that 
category Used as a generic term for National Standards Bodies, Industry Training Organi- 
sations, whakaruruhau and Qualifications Authority advisory groups. 

PFRK)RMANiT i:Rrn.RiA - statements of the standard against which the attainment ot ele- 
ments or outcomes is assessed. 

Provipi-R - an individual or organisation providing education or training. 

QUAl U K ation - a named combination of unit standards that has been endorsed by a na- 
tional standards body and registered by the Qualifications Authority. 

QuaI IIT UPI1 - A process for ensuring the effectiveness of a providers or national stand- 
ards body's overall systems for the management of quality; a function of the Authority. 

QlM I it MAN At 1 1 MINI - a structure and process of improvement through self-evaluation, 
implemented by a provider or national standards body to ensure that standards required by 
the Authority are met and maintained; a prerequisite for accreditation. 

Rk ot.NTUON oi Prior harnini, - a process of awarding credits for unit standards in the 
National Qualifications Framework where the learning outcomes have been acquired out- 
side the Framework. 
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RECORD OF achievement - a method of reporting on a range of learner achievements in- 
cluding national and local qualifications, skills, personal attributes, responsibilities, and 
extra-curricular activities. 

RECORD OF LEARNING - J document that contains details of credits awarded to an individual 
for the completion of unit standards and national qualifications. 

Registered assessor - an assessor appointed by a national standards body to conduct as- 
sessments of individuals against unit standards. 

Registration or- privatf training kstam ishments - a process for ensuring that a private 
training establishment has the capability to provide a sound and stable learning environ- 
ment. 

Registration oi init standards and quauiiouions - a process for ensuring that unit 
standards and qualifications have been evaluated and endorsed by national standards bod- 
ies as representing an acceptable and exclusive national standard, and so registered with the 
Authority. 

Standards - nationally registered statements of education and training outcomes and their 
associated performance criteria. See also Uni t standard. 

Standards-based assessment - a process of collecting and interpreting evidence of compe- 
tence or achievement that are measured in terms of the elements and performance criteria 
specified within unit standards. 

Sim-Fin D - a term describing a specific area of education or training at qualification level, 
corresponding to an ISCED sub-field and defined in the Index of Unit Standards and Na- 
tional Qualifications. 

Uni t - sec Unit standard. 

Unit accredtiaiion - accreditation of a provider to offer a specific unit standard or unit 
standards. 

Unit standard - a nationally registered set of element or outcome statements and their 
associated performance criteria, with administrative information. 

User c.ROIT - all those who derive direct or indirect benefit from a qualification and its 
component unit standards; generally includes learners, qualified individuals, professional 
associations, employees and employers, all of whom may be represented, along with pro- 
viders, in national standards bodies. 

Whakarlruiai' - a national standards body representing the Maori interest in the devel- 
opment of unit standards and national qu; lifications, in both Maori-specific areas and the 
total Framework. 
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